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Designed to assess the extent of adolescents* 
literary avaconess of detail and of characterization, and their sense 
of the purpose and continuity in Nritten responses to story 
selections, the Literary Appreciation of Adolescents leAsure was 
constructed* Three scales leasure those three factors^, vith each 
scale being scored on a five-point basis and the highest possible 
score being fifteen. The measure scores written responses to 
questions about selections froi three stories, each of which has 
three to five questions particular to it* The estiaated reliabiUty 
of the whole test, if three additional selections and sets of 
questions are used, is .89* Correlations between scales range froa 
*$3 to .88. Correlations between story selections range froi .5<t to 
.78. [This document is one of those reviewed in The Research 
Instruients project (TRIP) aonograph "Measures for Research and 
Evaluation in the English Language Arts" to be published by the 
CoiBlttee on Research of the National Council of Teachers of English 
in cooperation with the ERIC Clearinghouse on Reading and 
CoMBunication Skills. A TRIP review which precedes the docuaent lists 
its category (Literature), title, author, date, and age range (junior 
high'-postsecondary) , and describes the instruaent's purpose and 
physical characteristics. ] (JM) 
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Measures for Research and Evaluation 
In the English Language Arts 



TRIP Is an acronym which signifies an effort to abstract 
and make readily available measures for research and evalua- 
tion in the English language arts. These measures relate to 
language development, listening, literature, reading, standard 
English as a second language or dialect, teacher competencies, 
or writing. In order to make these Instruments more readily 
available, the ERIC Clearinghouse on Reading and Communication 
Skills has supported the TRIP committee sponsored by the Coiim^ittee 
on Research of the National Council of Teachers of English and 
has processed the material into the ERIC system. The ERIC 
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Catcgoiry: Ltterntuie 

Titles Literary Apprccintlon of Adolescontfs 
Author*. Earl Foromn^^ 
Age Range: Junior High-Post Secondary 
Description of Instrument: 

Purpose ; To assess the extent of elaboration of detail, .awareness 
of characterization, and sense of purpose and continuity in written responses 
to story selections. 

Date of C onstruction: 1951 

Physical Description: The LAA la a iDcasuro made up of three scales t 

!• Elaboration of Detail: concerned with the writer's descriptive 
responses to the scene, characters, and action, 

2, Character Vitallzation: concerned with responses indicating 

the writer's ability to see the characters as real human beings. 

3, Purpose and Continuity: concerned with the writer's concept of 
mocivation and of the direction and sequence of events. 

Each scale is scored on a five point basis. Each of the five points on 

each scale is described in detail with tlie complete measure. Highest 

possible score is fifteen. 

was 

In the study for which the measure/developed, the measure was used 
to score written responses to questions about selections from stories. 
Following each of three stories were these general questions: 

1. If you were going to paint a picture to illustrate this story, 
what would you put into the picture? How would you paint it? 

2. How would the people in the story be dressed? 

3. How dc you think the people In the story felt? 

4. Were there any of these people you would be willing to know or 
to be with? 



. 5. Wo,rc there any of these people you would not want to know or 
want to be with? 

Each of the three story selections then had three to five questions 
partlculer to It. Other story selections or complete stories could be 
used for the LAA, but they would have to have written Cor them their own 
appropriate particular questions. 

The original measure requires two fifty minute periods for completion, 
Valldity> Reliability, and Normative Data 

The throe scales in the LAA were derived from interviews with Grade 7 
students^ who were asked to respond to the three story selections used 
in tho final form of the measure. With correlations of .53 with reading 
cciT.prehension and .42 with intelligence » LAA appears to be measuring 
sbmethitig not identical with general ability. Grade 9 students do better 
than Grade 7 students on the measure. These facts arc support for the 
validity of LAA. 

The estimated reliability of the whole test, if three additional story 
selections and sets of questions were used, Is .89. Correlations between 
scales ranged from .63 to .8S. Correlations between story selections ranged 
from .5A to .78. 

Inter-rater reliability ranged from .73 to .91 for different pairs of 
raters. 

Ordering Information: 
EDRS 

Related Documents: 

Foreman, Earl. An Ins trument to E raluate the Literary Appreciation of 
Adolescents . Ann Arbor, Michigan: University Microfilms, 1951. Order No. 3137. 
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SELECTIONS FROM STORIES 
I 



Your name 



Your school 



Your grade 

Your ag e 

Your next birthday 



DIRECTIONS 



When you read a story » you generally use your Imagination to Interpret what 
is happening* You not only think about what Is actually written In the story, 
but you also add details which the author has not given you* For exaiople, 
you may have a clear picture In your mind o£ how a certain character looks, 
although he is not described in the story* You may know exactly how a person 
in the story feels at a certain moment, although the story says nothing about 
his feelings* 

If we can discover how you ut^e your imagination, what you think about the 
characters and the incidents which occur in the stories you read, it will 
help your teacher to select stories which will be interesting to you* Authors 
who write stories for young* people will be able to write stories which you 
will enjoy more* 

This is a test to find out how you picture to yourself the people and the 
incidents you read about in a story* It is not the usual kind of test be- 
cause there are no right or wrong answers* You are to read a short selection 
from a story* After the selection are some questions zo be ansver^'.d. Your 
answer' may be as long or as short as you wish, but tho more you tell us, 
the more helpful your answers will be* If you need move space than is pro-' 
vided for your answer, you may use the back of the answer sheets. You may, 
of course, refer to the story selection as you answer the questions* You 
may take as much time as you need to read the selection and answer the ques- 
tions* There is no time limit* 

Now read the selection and write your answers to the questions* 
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THE NEW CABIN BOY 

Captain Patterson frowned a llttlOi pinching his lips while the others 
waited anxiously* He saw that there odght be danger involvedi and he had 
Sally and Andrew with hiini He ought to run no risksi But, on the other 
hand I he could not determine to abandon the French boy, now that he had had 
a good look at him* 

"Very well," he said, and put his hand on the boy's shoulder. "1*11 
sign him on as cabin boy*" 

Tears rushed to the Frenchman's eyes— tears of relief, that he quickly 
brushed aside, afraid to show so much emotion in a public place* The boy 
drew a quivering breath and turned pale again, while Sally hopped up and 
down silently clapping her hands, her curls bobbing under her bonnet, and 
Andrew said, "Oh, thank you, sir," in a low voice* 

It was not until they were on the docks that they met any trouble* No 
one on the streets had given them more than a passing glance, especially 
after Captain Patterson had taken the precaution of stopping a market woman 
and buying a basket of cheeses for the new cabin boy to carry* Except for 
his wild look of torn clothes and straggling elf looks, he might have been any 
little servant following his foreign master, in the eyes of the townspeople, 
each busy about his own affairs* 

But on the docks the Idlers had no affairs of their own* They sat in 
the sun on bales or pierheads, spitting into the water; scratching their 
matted heads under the liberty caps thc^y wor^* 

It was an old one-eyed sailor who heaved himself slowly up to his feet 
and swaggered over to the man and the three children, followed by one or two 
others* 
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The captain saw hiu comlngi but neither slowed nor quickened his step, 
even when the man stopped in his path and» Jerking his thumb at the boy, said 
something which was clearly a question as to who he was and where they might 
be taking him. 

The stairs were still somewhat ahead^ and the ship^s boat lay out of 
sight at Its foott Captain Patterson saw no sign of the two sailors he had 
left in charge* They were probably asleep in the thwarts. He considered 
shouting to them» but knew that to call for help was a sign of weakness, likely 
to bring on trouble in a rush* His best chance lay In eax air of cold in- 
difference , while he got as near to the stairs as he could. 

But now there were men behind him as well as in front, and someone had 
laid his hands on the French boy's shoulders and spun him roughly around. 
Captain Patterson heard Sally's "Don't you dare touch him—he's ours I" and 
then the smack of Andrew's small fist, and a roar of teasinf laughter. He 
turned, his own fists doubled; but Just then another man appeared on the scene, 
a tall thin figure with a long nose and a pair of squinting gray eyes, and 
cocked-up shoulders squeezed into a uniform. This man had boots on and 
spaulettes, and a sword trailed at his side. He appeared to be an officer; 
but the remarkable t1)ing was that he spoke in English, mixed with a torrent 
of French — the French addressed to the crowd, which drew back, and the 
English addresued to Captain Patterson, whom he seized by the hand, shaking it 
violently. 

"Oh, sir," he exclaimed, "I am proud to meet rn American, a citizen of 
that other Republic for which I also fought." 

The crowd had fallen back; but the leader began snarling some protest 
in the ear of the officer, who glanced back at the French boy« 
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"My cabin boy," explained Captain Patterson. 
"Of course," said the officer affably • "Nothing more natural," 
Then he turned a face suddenly galvanized with fury at the one-eyed man 
and his companions, and poured forth a torrent of abuse upon them, ending vlth 
a savage gesture across his throat. The crowd melted away — even the leader, 
surly still* 

Talking of America, the officer sauntered to the head of the steps and 
shook hands with the captain for the last time. The sailors below had sprung 
to their positions and were steadying the boat* As the children passed down 
the stairs, now shortened by the high tide, the officer gave the French boy 
one appraising glance, shrugged, and said, with a smile, to Captain Patterson, 
"The great Washington never made war on children. I wish you all a good voyage 
to America"— -and, with rather a sad look on his long face, saluted and walked 
away« 

QUESTIONS 

1« If you were going to paint a picture to Illustrate this story, what would 
you put into the picture? How would you paint it? 

2« How would the people in the story be dressed? How would they look? 

3. How do you think the people in the story felt? 

4. Why do you think the one-eyed sailor was trying to stir up trouble? 

5. What did you think of the officer? 

6* What sort of person do you think Captain Patterson was? 

7* Why do you think the officer Interfered? 

8. Were there any of these people you would be willing to know or to be with? 

9« Were there any of these people whom you would not want to know or to be with? 

10 • Read over your answers to the questions, If there is anything you would 
like to add or explain, please do so in the space provided here« 
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SELECTIONS FROM STORIES 
II 



Your name 



Your school 



Your grad e 

Your next birthda y 

DIRECTIONS . 

When you read a story, you generally use your imagination to interpret what 
is happening. You not only think about what is actually written in the story, 
but you also add details which the author has not given you. For example, 
you may have a clear picture in your mind of how a certain character looks, 
although he is not described in the story. You may know exactly how a person 
in the story feels at a certain moment, although the story says nothing about 
his feelings. 

If we can discover how you use your imagination, what you think about the 
characters and the incidents which occur in the stories you read, it will 
help your teacher to select stories which will be interesting to you. Authors 
who write stories for young people will be able to write stories which you 
will enjoy more. 

This is a test to find out how you picture to yourself the people and the in- 
cidents you read about in a story. It is not the usual kind of test because 
there are no right or wrong answer^i. You are to read short selections from 
two stories. After the selections are some questions to be answered. Your 
answers may be as long or as short as you wish, but the more you tell us, the 
more helpful your answers will be. If you need more space than is provided 
for your answer, you may use the back of the answei' cheats. You may, of 
course, refer to the story selections as you answer the questions. You may 
take as much time as you need to read the selections and answer the questions. 
There is no time limit. 

Now read the selections and write your answers to tbvs questions. 
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THE ESCAPE 

In John Mason^s dangerous sltuatloni this glooniy place had a deserted 
look about It which tempted him. If he could only get over the wall» perhaps 
he might be saved. He put Carol down with her back against a post, warning 
her to be silent. In the angle of the wall where he stood » he was for a 
moment safe from all eyes. The wall evidently enclosed a garden in which he 
could hide himself and pass the rest of the night* 

Time was slipping away» and he heard footsteps a short distance off. He 
risked a look around the comer of the wall, Jackson and his men were entering 
the street and coming towards him. They advanced slowly and carefully^ 
stopping often to look in all the corners and all the doorways and all the 
lanes. At the rate they were approaching » in fifteen minutes they would reach 
the spot where John Mason was. 

John was a master in the art of climbing up the anglci of a wall without a 
ladder » by holding on by his shoulders and knees. But Carol could not climb 
a wall* To carry her was impossible. He ne^ided a rope» but he had none. 
Where was he to find a rope, at midnight^ in this deserted street? 

The streets of old Paris were lighted by oil lamps. Such a lamp was 
pulled up and down by a rope which was kept in an iron box under the lantern. 
John's hopeless glance fell on this lantern. He leaped across the street, 
burst the lock of the box with the. point of his knife, and in a moment was 
back at Carol^s side holding a rope. 

Carol by this time was alarmed. 

"Father," she whispered, "I am frightened. Who is coming?" 
"Be quiet," replied John. "They are after us. Don't worry; but if you 
speak or cry out, they will catch us." 
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John liason took off hid scarf, fastened It under Carol's arfnd» tied one 
end of the rope to the scarf and took the other end In his teethi He took off 
his shoes and threw them over the wallt Then he began to raise himself In the 
angle of the vallt Xn half a minute he was astride the top« Carol watched 
him until she heard him whisper i "Lean against the wall«" 

She obeyed • 

^'You must not say a word or feel frightened/^ he went on« 
She felt herself lifted from the ground and In a mom&nt found herself on 
top of the wall* John placed her on his back> took her two little hands In his 
left hand, and crawled along the wall until he reached a building with a slop-* 
Ing roof* 

As he did 80, he heard Jackson^ s thundering voice just outside, shouting, 
''Search the alley; all the streets are guarded; he must be In lt«^^ 

The soldiers rushed forward Into the alley* John Mason slipped down the 
roof, still holding Carol, and leaped from Its edge onto the ground* 

QUESTIONS 

1* If you were going to paint a picture to Illustrate this story, what would 
you put Into the picture? How would you paint It? 

2. How would the people In the story be dressed? How would they look? 

3« How do you think the people In the story felt? 

4* What did you think of John Mason? 

5* Why was M^on trying to escape? 

6* What sort of person was Jackson? 

7. Were there any of these people you would be willing to know or to be with? 

8« Were there any of these people whom you would not want to know or to be with? 

9* Read over your answers to the questions* If there Is anything you would like 
to add or explain, please do so In the space provided here. 
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THE DOVER COACH 

Thd atlllneds consequdnt on the cesdatlotx of the tutnbllng end laboring of 
the coach, added to the stillness of the night, made It very quiet lndeed% The 
panting of the horses consnunlcated a tremulous motion to the coach, as If It 
were In a state of agltatloni The hearts of the passengers beat loud enough 
perhaps to be heard; but at any rate, the quiet pause was audibly expressive 
of people out of breath, and holding the breath, and having the pulses 
quickened by expectation* 

The sound of a horse at a gallop cams fast and furiously up the hlll« 

"So-*h6]*' the guard sang out, as loud as he could roar « ''Yo therel 
Stand! I shall fire rV 

the pace was suddenly checked, and, with much splashing and f loxmderlng, 
a man *o voice called from the mist. '^Is that the Dover mall?" 

"Never you mind what It Is!" the guard retorted. "What are you?" 

"Is that the Dover mall?" 

"Why do you want to know?" 

"I want a passenger. If It Is," 

"What passenger?" 

"Mr, Jarvls Lorry." 

Our booked passenger showed In a moment that It was his name. The guard, 
the coachman, and the two other passengers eyed him distrustfully. 

"What Is the matter?" asked the passenger, then, with mildly quavering 
speech. "Who wants me? Is It Jerry?" 

"Yes, Mr, Lorry." 

"What Is the matter?" 

"A despatch sent after you from over yonder. T, and Co," 



■'I know this ifte86engeir» guard. There^s nothing wrong»'* sdid Mr, Lorry, 
getting down into the road'—aaslsted from behind more awiftly than politely 
by the other two pas senge re, who Imtnedlately scraiobled Into the coach, shut 
the door, and pulled up the window* 

"I hope there aln*t, but I can^t make eo aurc^^of that," said the guard 
In gruff soliloquy • "Hallo you I" 

"Hallo you I" said Jerry, tnore hoarsely than before, 

"Come on at a footpace! D'y^ »lnd me? And if you've got holsters to 
that saddle o' youm, don^t let me see your hand go nigh 'em. For I'm a devil 
at a quick mlstakey and when I make one, it takes the form of Lead, So now 
let •s look at you," 

The figures of a horse and rider came slowly througjh the eddying mist, 
and came to the side of the mall, where the passenger stood. The rider stopped, 
and, casting up his eyes at the guard, handed the passenger a small folded 
paper. The rider's horse was blown, and both horse and rider were covered with 
mud, from the hoofs of the horse to the hat of the man* 

QUESTIONS 

1. If you were going to paint a picture to illustrate this story, what would 
you put into the picture? How would you paint it? 

2» How woiild the people in the story be dressed? How would they look? 

3. How do you think the people in the story felt? 

At What did you think of the way the guard spoke and acted? 

5* Do you think he had a right to speak as he did? 

6. Were there any of these people you would be willing to know or to be with? 
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7i Wdte there any of these people whom you would not want to know or to be 
with? 

8 « Read over your answers to the questions/ If there la anything you would 
like to add or explaini do so in the space provided here* 



(The test was mlineogrdphed over several sheets of paper to provide space 
for answers to questions)* 
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APPENDIX C 

SCALES FOR CLASSIFYING RESPONSES AND 
SCORING DIRECTIONS 



CUSSIPiCATION OF RESPONSES-GENERAL 

... I 

In ordei: to insure an objective classification of responsedi two Important 
principles should be kept In mlnd« First/ the classifier should be thoroughly 
familiar with the story selections* Second » the responses should be carefully 
examined for items pertinent to the s pecific scale being considered ■ It is 
of the highest importance that only those responses which are clues to 
classification on the one scale in use at the moment be considered. Each stu-* 
uent^s responses should be considered on each scale without literal comparison 
to the classification of his responses on any other scalei and, so far as 
possible, without mental reference to previous placements. 

It is suggested, to facilitate the process and to reduce halo effect, 
that responses of all students who take the teat be classified on one scale 
before considering the next scale. 

This is not a test of the mechanics of expression or of spelling ability. 
Errors in grammar, rhetoric, spoiling and punctuation are to be ignored while 
classifying the responses. 

There are three scales. 
The first. Elaboration of Detail > is concerned with the child's descriptive 
responses of the scene, characters and action* 

The second. Character Vitali2ation > is concerned with responses indicating the 
child's capacity to see the characters as real human being$* 
The third. Purpose and Continuity > in concerned with responses indicating the 
child's concept of motivation and the direction and sequence of events. 

To score on any scaxe, classify each child's responses on each selection 
and average the points to derive a final score on each scale. 
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Detailed e coring procedure > 

Enter the student Ve name (or number) on the scoring sheet for Selection I# 

Examine carefully the student ^s responses to this selection for any expressions 
which are pertinent to the scale being conslderedi 

Classify these pertinent responses as a group at an appropriate level on the 
scale. 

Opposite the student's name (or number) on the scoring sheet i mark the number 
of the level at vltlch his responses have been classified/ This Is his score 
on thltf scale for Selection !• 

Cladslfy all students' respo.ises to Selection I In Che same manner. 

Classify all students' responses to Selection II In the same manneri using a 
separate scoring sheet. 

Classify all students' responses to Selection III In the same manner » using a 
third scoring sheet. 

Enter the three scores for each student on the Final Scoring Sheet. Average 
the scores for each student, using the table of averages provided for reference. 
The average score on the three selections for each student Is his total icore 
on that scale. 
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ELABORATION OP DBTAIJ. SCALE - DIRECTIONS FOR SCORING 

The responses to be exatalned are the descriptive responses, tn this 
classification are these responses vhlch develop and elaborate the details of 
settlngi the physical appearance of characters! and the description of the 
action which takes place. Motivation) the feelings and emotions of characters^ 
and purpose and continuity of the story vlll be examined In other scales. 

Responses do not necessarily have to coincide with the author* s evident 
intent. However, the better responses will be of such a nature that they can 
be applied to the section of the story presented. 

The general direction of scallngi from low to hlgh| is from indefinite, 
obvious responses to explicit , Individualized and unique descriptions. 
Emphasis should be placed upon the ideas disclosed, rather than on the 
language employed. 

Most of the material pertinent to this scale will be found in the 
responses made to questions 1 and 2 in each of the selections, although all 
other responses should be scanned for further elaboration of details. 

In order to become familiar with this scale, you are asked to read 
Selection I and then to do some preliminary practice with the sample responses 
given below. These are actual responses which have been selected from a 
previous administration of the test and they have been scored. After you have 
classified them on the scale, open the enclosed sealed envelope which contains 
the previous scoring. Compare this with your scoring and determine, as nearly 
as you can, why differences. If any, exist* This exercise is presented to 
help you become familiar with the type of material and to set standards for 
the actual scoring. 
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these sample responses ati not complete for each student i They are the 
responses selected which contain the expressions or clues pertinent to this 
scale/ These particular samples are answers to quedtlons 1 and 2» Selection 
on the test. 
STUDENT A 

I* d have this man stopped^ talking to the men and this other man grabbing the 
boy and turning him aroundi The boy would ha\e a startled expression on his 
face and the girl would look angryi The captain would look mad « too, and the 
one**eyed sailor would be sort of laughing to himself. The captain would be 
dressed in sailor clothesi the boy in sort of ragged clothas* The officer 
would be sort of fancied up. The girl would be in a dr6Sr> and the one-eyed 
sailor in sailor clothes, 

STUDENT B 

Theretd be the captain and the other man and the officer. Then I'd have chll-- 
dren standing on the dock with a market place in the background* One man would 
be holding the boy anj the captain and the officer would be talking to each 
other. They'd have on some sort of sailor clothes, the captain in a captain's 
suit and the boy in ragged clothes. 

STUDEOT C 

I'd draw a dock by the wharves and bales of hay around with these men sitting 
on them smoking pipes ^ talking « and spitting on the docks. Then there 'd be 
fish stores, restaurants, shanties and boat houses. I'd show a sleepy village 
and stairs and huge ships from foreign countries* It didn't say whether the 
captain owned the ship or not» but I'd have him dressed so he would be Identl-* 
fled as the captain • The boy would be dressed for sailing, in American clothes, 
of course. The French boy would have long curls and tattered clothing. The 
girl would have on a bonnet and lots of curls. The French officer would be 
dressed in his fancy uniform with all colors and everything. The one-eyed 
sailor would be sort of old with ragged clothes. 

STUDENT D 

I'd draw a ship and people on the ship. The little boy would be trying a suit 
on and the people would be laughing at him. They would wear clothes like they 
wear on deck, shorts and sun dresses. There'd be these chairs that lean back. 

STUDENT E 

I'd show them going through the streets, all ragged and where they bought the 
cheese. The other people would be dressed pretty well, business men and every- 
thing. They'd be all dressed up. 

STUDENT F 

^^'d show the dock. This would be painted from a boat to get a good view. I'd 
pnjpow this man and bales stacked up and the children and Captain Patterson, 
^^^le officer would be coming up and the crowd sort of going back. The officer 
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naybe vould be pointing hie finger at them, Then I'd show the boat and maybe 
a couple of otuer boats tied xip to the docka. Andiew would be in rags, and I 
ioaglne Sally was, too. The captain In an officer's suit. These men with 
pints torn, seme with shirts and patches over their eyes, hats of different 
kinds, dirty ones. Then the officer in a blue suit with trimmings. 

After you have classified these responses on the Elaboration of Detail 
Scale (enclosed), compare your scoring with the scorings In the sealed en- 
velope. 

When you do the actual scoring of the responses enclosed, you will, of * J 
course, score responses to all three selections and aver«\ge each student 's 
scores to obtain his final score. A table of averages is presented below 
for quick reference when tabulating the final scores. 



TOTAL POINTS 

T RHEE SELECTIONS AVERAGE 

4 1.33 

5 1.67 

6 2.00 

7 2.33 

8 2.67 

9 3.00 
10 3.33 
U 3.67 

12 4.00 

13 4.33 

14 4.67 

15 5.00 
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EUBORAYION OF DETAIL SCALE 

It Men tiond only those details which ate supplied by the authoti or elaborates 
very slightly on the most obvious level, Into thlsclasslficatlon fall 
these responses vhlch are lite ral| banal, vague > generalized > or those 
which, in general, cannot possibly be applied to the story selection* Ihus, 
Carol wears a dress i The people are dressed like French people* The 
messenger Is splattered with mud« Captain Patterson is a tn&an man^ 

2 i Mentions details which/ In general I can be applied to the aelectlon and 
which are more specific than In classification 1* These responses are 
still on an obvious level* Thus, Sally wears a yellow dress. The wall 
has vines on it. The sailors look rough and dirty. The messenger is 
dressed in a cowboy sult» 

3. Mentions some details which depart from the obvious » but which are not 
unique or striking* The picture is not graphic or unusual, but some 
development beyond the obvious is shown. Thus, Captain Patterson is short, 
has ruddy cheeks, and appears very determined* Carol is pale and thin, 
but looks patient and unafraid* Lorry is a tall man, about 50, with white 
hair* 

4. Mentions unique details which present a consistent and individualized pic- 
ture, The description My not be ektenelve or complete, but scattered terms 
add life and color. These responses are not merely a departure from the 

11111111^ 

wlfl'dlng streets behind the dock. The soldiers* feet clatter on the cobble- 
stones, Lorry looks very small, standing in the read beside the coach. 
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S« Elaborates extensively and consiatentlyi so that a highly graphic picture is 
presented! Details of scenes » characters and actions are all realistically 
and vividly described* 
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ELABORATION OP DETAIL SCALEJ SCORES ON SAMPLE RESPONSES CONTAINED IN THE 

DIRECTIONS FOR SCORING 



STUDENT A: 3«00 



(Some departure from the obvlou8-"—^'boy with startled ex- 
pression!** ^'one"*eyed sailor sort of laughing to hitnself." 
Nothing unique, graphic or unusual •) 



STUDENT Bs 2,00 (Obvious responses} some discrimination among characters.) 



STUDENT C; 5;00 



(Extensive elaboration* Dock scene is clear and graphiCi 
Picture is consistent.) 



STUDENT Ds 1*00 (Details cannot be applied logically to the sceneO 

STUDENT Et hOO (Details vague, generalized and inconsistent*) 

STUDENT F: 4,00 (Some unique qualities; perspective for painting the picture 

officer pointing his finger, dirty hats of different klnds% 
Not so graphic or specific as Student C«) 



Note: It is not expected that you will have scored the sample responses In 

perfect accordance with the above classifications. As was stated, this 
is a preliminary exercise, Introduced to help you establish standards 
or criteria before you do the actual scoring. Please proceed to scorti 
the sets of responses from the present administration of the test • 
Each response is numbered, corresponding to the question number of the 
particular selection in the test. 



^^(tKiimt^^^ on this page was given to the scorer in a sealed envelopes) 

c 
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CHARACTER VITALIZATION SCALE— DIRECTIONS FOR SCORING 

This scale Is to be used for classifying those responses which have to do 
with the feelings r emotions > character traits and motivation of the characters 
In the selections* The question to be answered is: How real and human are 
the characters to the child who reads the selections? Development of details 
of the physical appearance of characters la considered In another scale. Such 
descriptions are to be Ignored here excepting where they provide a dear due 
to the child 's appraisal of the character ' s personalltyt The better responses 
may contain mention of character traits or motives which are not In perfect 
accordance with the author' a evident Intent, but which can bie logically applied 
In view of the story evidence* 

So that you may become familiar with classifying responses on this scale, 
a set of sample responses is presented below which you are asked to score for 
practice. These responses have been selected from a previous test administra- 
tion. The original scorings of the responses are in the sealed envelope 
(enclosed). After you have classified the responses > compare your scorings 
with the originals and try to determine the reasons for differences , if any* 

SAMPLE RESPONSES 

1* The officer must have felt important when the others all left. The little 
boy and girl were all right. They seemed nice. I think the people with 
Captain Patterson were a little frightened. Captain Patterson was kind, 
but he could be strict, too. 

2. The sailors didn't want a boy,Hke out-of-the-state people, coming into 
America without a pass. He might be spying. The officer thought Something 
was wrong. Captain Patterson just wanteds cabin boy* 

3, tK^ 0iiic€iii! waa kind and liked Justice. He didn*t want to see children 
^ siiifsr'ifV-^ war* Something had happened to the French boy. Maybe his 

pa^lnrr^^^^ the war. He seemed happy to have people protect 

hifi* The one-eyed sailor felt very brave as long as his gang was around and 
hi W^ bullying foreigners. Me didn't want them to take the French boy out 
of the country. His bravery disappeared when the officer showed up. 
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4i The of fleer wad kind. He didn't like bullying. Captain Patterson was 

afraid for what might happen to the children. Andrew and Sally were a little 
scared* The sailor just didn't have anything to do and wanted to stir up 
trouble. He was sort of mean. 

5, The officer tnaybe was sort of tough. The others sometimes felt happy and 
sometimes they felt sad# The sailors didn't know what to think. They 
didn't have anything to do with their time. 

6. The officer might have had a temper. He wanted to keep order, and he ad* 
mired the Americans! The cabin boy was shy. He probably couldn't understand 
why the one-eyed sailor started to pick a fight. The sailor was tough, 
didn't care what happened. He wanted attention. The captain was kind, and 
he was a very careful man. He wanted to think things out before he did 
anything. 
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CHARACTER VITALIZATION SCALE 

)■ 

1* Mentlone traits of character which are vague and generalized, there is very 
little differentiation among characters* Attendant feelings or emotions of 
characterSi if mentioned at ^lli are trite and obvious* Traits may or may 
not fit the characters! Thusi the sailors were rough: people# The others 
were nice. The soldiers were mean. 

2. Mentions traits which differentiate the characters more than In olasslf lea-' 
tion 1 1 but for which there is no supporting evidence in the story selection • 
Thusi Captain Patterson was stuck up because he was an American. T^^ 
wanted his own way all the time. Jackson was a guy who went around murdering 
people. 

3, Mentions stereotyped traits of characters: good-^badi strong-weak. These 
traits may be applied logically to individual charactersi according to 
evidence in the story excerpt. Any feelings oi: emotions mentioned are 
specific to the individual character, but are obvious , Thus > Captain 
Patterson was a kind man. He felt sorry for the French boy. Mason wanted 
to save his daughter. 

4* Mentions or describes deeper feelings and underlying motives of characters. 
Characters are distinct personalities* Thus, the officer Interfered becaufle 
he didn't want to see the French boy get hurt and he wasn^t going to let 
an American be pushed around by a bunch of bullies ^ Mason may have done 
something which Jackson thought was wrong, but which wasn't really wrong. 
He wasn't going to let Carol suffer because of it. 
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Mentions or describes the basic causes of the behavior of characters* The 
characters are thinking > feeling i acting people because of the complicated 
Influences which havi acted to make them what they are. In the story In- 
cidental their actions reveal their personalities. 

TABLE OF AVERAGES FOR TABULATING OF FINAL SCORES 
TOTAL POINTS 



SELECTIONS 


AVERAGE 


4 


1.33 


5 


1.67 


6 


2.00 


7 


2.33 


8 


2.67 


9 


3.00 


10 


3.33 


11 


3.67 


12 


4.00 


13 


4.33 


14 


4.67 


15 


5.00 
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CHARACTER VITALIZATION: ORIGINAL SCORINGS OF SAMPLE RESPONSES. 



1. 


3.00 


2. 


2.00 


3. 


5.00 


4. 


3.00 


5. 


1. 00 


6. 


4.00 



Your scorings tnay not be Identical with the originals • This Is for practice^ 
to help you set standards for the scoring to follow* Please proceed with the 
Qcoring of the results of the present adiAlnistratlon of the test i following 
the tt^chanlcal procedure outlined In ''Classification of Responses-- General, 
Detailed Scoring Procedure.^* 



(The material on this page was given to the scorer in a sealed envelope.) 
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CONTINUITY AND PURPOSE SCALE-t\RECTIONS FOR SCORING 



The responses to be examined are those which are concerned with the mean** 
li^8> PU^po^^ sequence of events. Does the child Identify the characters 
correctly! Indicate an understanding of the slgnlflc&ace of the action^ and 
Integrate the Incidents so that a concept of a Jo^lcali continuous story thread 
Is evident? All responses will have to be examined carefully for clues to the 
student *s appreciation of story purpose. 

As a practice exercise^ you are asked to score the sample responses given 
below* They are taken from a previous administration of the test. When you 
have scored these responses i open the sealed envelope and compare your scorings 
with the originals » Analyse the differences , If any. This exercise Is In- 
troduced to help you set standards In your scoring. 



SAMPLE RESPONSES 

1. Andrew wanted to get out of the coimtry Stnd Captain Patterson was trying to 
help* This old sailor had nothing to do. He was a trouble maker and dldn*t 
want Andrew to get away. The officer Interfered because he was on the side 
of the Americans. 

2. The one**eyed sailor was funny. He wanted the Job as cabin boy and was 
jealous. The French boy thought some things In America were nice, ather 
things not as nice as they were where he came from. 

3. Captain Patterson was doing a dangerous thing t6 try to g6t th6 Frettih boy 
to America. The sailors were suspicious and tried to stop them. The 
officer saw that Andrew was French, but he didn't believe in letting children 
suffer. He also liked Am^irlcans because he had fought with them. 

4. The Americans hired the cabin boy. They had trouble getting on the ship 
because tjie sailors vdidtl't like Americans and they didn't want the French 
boy to leave. 

5. Something might have happened to the French boy if he dldn*t get to America* 
Captain Patterson ran into trouble when this one-eyed sailor interfered and 
wanted to know who the boy was and wh^re they were going with him* It was 
lucky this officer who had fought with Washington came along. The Captain 
ari4 fthei children must have been happy when they finally got on the ship* 



Andrew and Sally tried to protect the French boy. The Captain tried to 
avoid trouble. When the French officer interfered^ everything came out all 
right/ I don^t know exactly why the old sailor was trying to stir up 
trouble, but he didntt want to start anything with the officer. 



Now compare your scorings with the originals in the sealed envelope. 
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COUTXrrJITY AND PURPOSE SCALE 

1« Responses give isolated explanations of incidents which are inconsistent and 
distorted* They cannot possibly be integrated into a l(»gical or accept-^ 
able theory of story purpose* Thusi the one**eyed sailor wanted to steal 
the ship* Captain Patterson was kidnapping the boy* The officer was 
English and didn^t like French people* 

2* Responses give evidence of a vague concept of purpose and continuity* 

Explanations are briefi stereotyped and generalized* The over^-'ll picture 
id fairly consistent* although details may be included which do not fit 
the evident intent of the author* Thus* the people were against the 
captain* They didn^t think Andrew should leave the country. They were 
always teasing* 

3* Responses indicate some discernment of story thread* Purposed are more 
specifically indicated than in classification 2* Explanations are* In 
general , consistent , although some details may not fit the evidence* There 
is very little elaboration of purpose* Thus > Mason might have been a killer 
and htd to escape* Jackson was a mean soldier who would probably torture 
Mason If he caught him. 

4* Responses indicate a clear concept of the story which is consistent. This 
concept may not fit the evident intent of the story exactly* In every detail 
but it does not depart illogically* in general* from the purpose and con- 

the guard had to protect valuable mail* He wasn^t too 
tH of either Lorry or the messenger. Lorry was probably a little 
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worried, and wondered what the messenger wantdd. 

5. Responses In this category differ from classification 4 lu two wayat there 
are no details of purpose which conflict with the evidence in the story j 
and, there Is some suggestion of theory of purpose and continuity beyond 
any literal interpretation. Responses, for example, may Include a logical 
guess as to background of characters and/or the probable outcome of events. 

A table of averages is presented below for convenience in tabulating the 
final score for each student on all three selections. 

TOTAL POINTS 



THREE SELECTIONS 



AVERAGE 



4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 



1.33 
1.67 
2.00 
2.33 
2,67 
3.00 
3.33 
3.67 
4.00 
4.33 
4.67 
5.00 
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CONTimim AND PURPOSE SCALE J ORIGINAL SCORING OF SAMPLE RESPONSES 

1« 3.00 (Sotoe dl8cetninent-*-'8peclfic references, but rather vague purpose). 

2. l.OO (Distorted, Inconsistent with evidence)* 

3. 4 #00 (A very clear concept — Andrew and French boy confused} otherwise, 

quite good)* 

4i 2.00 (Brief, stereotyped, vague)* 

5* 5*00 (Supported by evidence; developonent beyond literal context)* 
6* 3*00 (Some discernment; specific but not entirely clear)* 



Your scoring may not agree perfectly with the originals* This practice is 
merely to help you set standards for further scoring* Please proceed with the 
scoring of the results of this administration of the test* 



(The material on this page was given to the scorer in a sealed envelope.) 



